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Mrs. N. L. Stow and Her Apiary. 


BY GEORGE W. YORK. 

About three weeks ago we received a very cordial letter 
from Mrs. N. L. Stow, inviting Mrs. York and myself to visit 
her home and apiary in Evanston, I1l., 11 miles north of Chi- 
cago. I replied that all being well we would be pleased to 


accept the generous irvitation on Saturday afternoon, Aug. 1. 


The day came, and with it threatening clouds, but we 
took the train, and soon were at the station where Mrs. Stow’s 
son, *‘ Harry,” met us with a two-seated carriage. Unbe- 
known to us, Mr. Stow and daughter were on the same train 
(as they both are employed in the city) ; so we all rode over to 
the Stow home and plantation, a good half mile, where we 
found Mrs. Stow and her apiary of some 8O colonies of Ital- 
ian bees. 

In conversation with Mrs. Stow before going to the bee- 
yard, I learned that she began to keep bees in the spring of 
1884, buying two colonies in 10-frame Langstroth hives from 
a bee-keeper in an adjoining town, and paying $10 per colony 
for them. Mrs. Stow, though entirely ignorant about bees, 
was compelled to do her own selecting of the colonies out of 
about a dozen, and how was she to judge, never having seen 
the inside of a bee-hive? Well, she looked carefully at the 
hive-entrances, and thought she saw rather more bees flying 
at some than others, and so she chose those that seemed to 
have the most bees passing out and in. To show the wisdom 
of her choice, or luck, I may say that by fall she had increased 
to 8 colonies by natural swarming, and had about TO pounds 
of honey. 

Upon asking Mrs. Stow how she happened to begin tu 
keep bees, she said that she and Mr. Stow were very fond of 


animal pets—birds, for instance, and she has quite a little | 


aviary—and they thought they would also like a few bees, 
more for the pleasure to be found in caring for them than for 
pecuniary profit. But with the pleasure there also came quite 


a little profit, as some years she has had as high as 1,200 | 


pounds of comb honey, which she invariably sold to local 
grocers at a good price. 


After chatting awhile in-doors, we repaired to the apiary, 
which is slightly to one side at the rearof the house. The 
hives, all neatly painted white and numbered, were set in 








rows—9 in each—north and south, facing the east, and al! 
well protected by small willow and basswood trees at the west, 
and various kinds of low-growing trees, corn, etc., on the east. 
The rows were about iO feet apart, and aspace of about 3 
inches between the hives in each row. The hives are of the 
portico style, and at the front of each row there was a board 
platform about 18 inches wide, upon which the bees drop as 
they return laden with pollen or honey. 

Mrs. Stow has had some 30 natural swarms this year— 
in fact, one issued just as we were examining another colony, 
and alighted on a small willow tree about 10 rods away. It 
had a clipped queen, which Mrs. Stow had no difficulty in 
quickly finding just outside the hive and catching in a smal) 
cage; she removed the old hive, put an empty one in its place, 


Mrs. N. L. Stow, Evanston, Il. 
and laid the queen (still in the cage) immediately in front. 
Soon the swarm came pouring back, and began to enter the 
empty hive, when Mrs. Stow liberated the queen, and saw 
that she entered the hive along with the bees. Thus that 
swarm was easily hived. . 


The reason for placing the hives thus in rows, was for 
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convenience in preparing them for winter. This is done by 
having a long box made of portable sides and ends, fastened 
together by means of iron rods, something like the sides and 
ends of a wagon-box are held together, excepting that these 
winter boxes have an extra iron rod in the center to prevent 
spreading when packed. The front side of this winter box is 
about 8 inches higher than the rear, and then a short-board 
roof is puton. Within, it is packed with straw, hay or leaves, 
preferably the latter, which are used over and over. The 
packing is put all around the hives, to the depth of about 6 
inches, except between them, which is, as before mentioned, 
about 3 inches. 

A winter entrance is made by putting say half-inch 
cleats across the ends of a board the length of the hive en- 
trance, and about 6 inches wide. This is then inverted 
and pushed up to the hive at the entrance, when the bees 
can easily pass out under it, as the cleats raise it sufficiently. 
The front side of the long packing box rests right down on 
the cleated entrance-board, and thus does not interferve with 
the bees passing out and in. 

I should say, further, that before putting the leaves into 
the outer box, a Hill’s device is put over the brood-frames of 
of each colony, then a 10-inch super in which is a chaff- 
cushion. 

Mrs. Stow finds the above a very successful and conven- 
ient way to winter bees. 

Towards evening Mr. and Mrs. Stow took us out riding, 
showing us the various points of interest in the town, among 
them the Illinois Girls’ Industrial School, where are found 
about 100 orphan children, cared for by State appropriation ; 
also two of the finest school buildings in the State, each cost- 
ing $45,000. One was built last year, and the other, which 
we explored, just being completed. They certainly are the 
most beautiful and commodious school buildings I ever saw, or 
expect to see. Mr. Stow is President of their school board, 
as well as one of the 14 aldermen of the city of Evanston. 


Before leaving, and ‘‘on the quiet,’ I succeeded in get- 
ting Mrs. Stow’s photograph, with which to give her a little 
surprise. You have seen the picture on the previous page. 
Mr. Stow, a few days afterward, kindly furnished the follow- 
ing notes concerning his ‘‘ better half,” for which ‘* kindness” 
Mrs. Stow will now no doubt ‘* settle with him :”’ 


Mr. York :—I hardly know what would be of interest to 
your readers regarding Mrs. Stow’s history, soI must leave 
you to say what seems best regarding her bee-industry. She 
was born in Milford, Conn., her family from good puritan 
stock ; educated in the best schools there, married, and came 
to Chicago in 1863, coming to Evanston in 1872. We moved 
to our present home in the spring of 1867. 

Being naturally a lover of Nature, she has always given 
much care and attention to the cultivation of flowers. Twelve 
years ago she became interested in the study of bees and their 
habits. She sent for Root’s ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” which, 
with other publications in this line, gave her a very complete 
idea of what could be accomplished with bees when rightly 
and scientifically handled; and believing it was one of the in- 
dustries in which women can engage with honor and profit, 
she decided not only to study, but put her knowledge into 
practice with two colonies, for which she paid $10 each. 


She increased from year to year, sending to several points 
for the best imported Italian queens, and adopting the most 
modern appliances. She has never worked for extracted 
honey, but for comb honey exclusively, which has mostly been 
taken by local grocers at from 18 to 20 cents per pound. She 
gets this price because great care is used in cleaning all sec- 
tions of every particle of propolis, and making it very attrac- 
tive in appearance. 

Mrs. Stow has given the subject of bees attention not so 
much for the profit as for the pleasure she has always derived 
from the study of these wonderful objects as a part of God’s 
wonderful creation. 


From 40 colonies, last year, the product was about 900 
pounds, mostly fall honey, but of very fine quality. It isa 
little early to estimate for this year, but the prospect is good 
for a fair crop. N. L. Stow. 





Mr. and Mrs. Stow have five children—three daughters 
and two sons, one son and two daughters being at home. 

After having tea, Mr. and Mrs. Stow drove to the statioy 
with us, and soon we were at home again, after having spent 
avery delightful afternoon with one of the most extensive 
lady bee-keepers near Chicago. 

3K 
Golden Italian Bees—More Experience. 
BY A. NORTON. 

On page 387, Mr. Edwin Bevins stings away at the repu- 
tation of the golden Italians with almost hybrid viciousness: 
and any one reading his vigorous assault, and the facts where- 
on he bases it, may well be tempted to wonder whether Mr. 
Bevins never had but onecolony of golden Italians, or whether 
he never had but one colony of any kind of bees to winter- 
kill—which ? 

In the very same article he tells us naively how, among 
his prosperous colonies, he has sundry poor ones that he has 
been feeding because of light stores; and, in one case, he was 
too late, as the bees had already perished of starvation. Were 
these bees ‘‘ golden beauties ?” lIopine not; forif they had 
been, doubtless he would not have mentioned it so briefly. 
And the protected colony that died with plenty of stores 
furnished a parallel case to that of his golden Italians. He 
charitably supposes that the colony went into winter quarters 
without a queen; but he does not say whether the golden 
colony might perhaps have had the same trouble. 

Well, I do not advance my own experience with golden, 
or 5-band, Italians as at all conclusive; because I have tried 
only a few of them, as yet. But, since my experience is sev- 
eral times as extensive as that of Mr. Bevins, and as it is in- 
comparably more favorable, I will now set it forth for the 
sake of ‘‘ helping out the other side.” 

I have some 5-band stock from Duvall, and some from 
Laws; both strains prove about equally goodin all respects. 
One colony of the Jatter strain, however, chances to have had 
an exactly even chance witha colony of the 3-band stock; 
and I therefore quote it more particularly. I had two colonies 
of black bees, obtained from bee-trees, which were so nearly 
even in numbers, combs, stores and young brood, that it was 
hardly possible to distinguish any difference. I gaye one a 5- 
band queen from Laws, and the other a ieather-colored queen 
from another reliable Eastern breeder, both being tested 
queens. 

The queens commenced laying within 24 hours of each 
other; and the transition from black to yellow kept about 
even pace in the two colonies. During the fall, which is gen- 
erally a barren season here with merely a few nectar-yielding 
flowers, the golden Italians rather gained on the others in the 
quantity of honey laid by, though both were necessarily rather 
poor. Through the winter (a drier and colder one than the 
average Californian winter) the goldens held their own better 
than the leather-colored ones. ‘Toward February the goldens 
had the more honey and covered the more frames of the two 
There was no doubt about their coming through, while, with 
the 3-banders it began to be almost hopeless without feeding, 
which I began todo. However, the month of February was 
the warmest known for years; and manzanita and ceanothus 
blooms gave them a chance to recuperate. 

To cut the account short, the 5-banders have led a 
through the present season. The 3-banders revived and bred 
up into a pretty good colony, however; but they took tb 
swarming-fever before filling their hive with either brood or 
honey. I have obtained some section honey from them, and 
rather more from the golden colony. This has beena dr! 


year in California ;; but my golden Italians of both strains ar 
holding their own right through it remarkably well. 
Now, while they have done better than the leather-colored 
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bees thus far, I would be just as unwise to become filled with 
the sanguine idea that they are vastly superior to the latter in 
all cases, as I think Mr. Bevins is, in condemning them so 
strongly because just one colony died. Mr. B. admits that 
they built up well from a 2-pound nucleus. Some claim that 
they don’t build up well. In fact, all sorts of sins are laid 
upon them; and I think that with very many (I am not charg- 
ing Mr. Bevins, however) condemnation of 5-banders is be- 
coming as much of a fad as the fault-finders claim that breed- 
ing themis. For my part, I would not expect them to be so 
very much better in point of profit; but mine have proved 
fully as good, or better, in every pont, not excepting gentle- 
ness, which is truly remarkable. 

Now, if the golden Italians are as good as the 5-banders 
in practical results, I shall continue to prefer them on account 
of looks. For they actually are ‘‘golden beauties ;” and I 
arise to explain that the reason why this term is never like- 
wise applied to a yellow dog, is precisely the same as why it 
may be applied to a gold watch, but never to a brass monkey. 
Give me ‘‘ Wall Street” Italians ! Monterey, Calif. 
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Value of Drawn Combs for Surplus Honey Pro- 
duction and Controlling Swarming. 


BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


Iam becoming more and more convinced of the great 
value of drawncombs. Supers containing sections with full 
sheets of foundation do very wel]; but it is plainly evident 
that those supers containing drawn combs are entered more 
quickly, and filled with honey, and capped over. My atten- 
tion was especially called to this by noting how much more 
readily the bees would fill and cap over supers containing 
half-depth drawn combs for extracting. In the case of colo- 
nies of equal strength, the extracting-combs will be filled and 
capped over before the bees have begun to draw outa full 
sheet of foundation in the comb-honey supers—at least, that 
is our experience. For experiment, where some of the colo- 
nies were holding off and didn’t seem to draw out the starters, 
Iputon a super containing drawn combs, and, presto! the 
bees went into them immediately, and in a few days they were 
filled with honey and capped over. 

I feel hopeful—yes, almost confident—that we can, to a 
very great extent at least, control swarming, even in the pro- 
duction of comb honey, providing that the drawn combs are 
used in the sections. So far, at least at our out-yard, we have 
had no swarms that have had plenty of drawn comb. But we 
have plenty of swarming from colonies having supers on them 
of foundation not yet even touched. 

_ You see, the point is right here: Such a colony—that is, 
one having a super containing full sheets of foundation on 
top, and which the bees have not yet touched, is, in one sense 
of the word, a colony cramped for room—that is, it takes pres- 
sure to get the bees once started to drawing out the founda- 
tion. The brood-nest must be literally crammed full of honey; 
and even then this condition may exist for several days, and 
the probabilities are that queen-cells will be started, and that 
the bees will begin to loaf and make ready to swarm ; and by 
the time sections are beginning to be drawn out a little, these 
same loafing bees have got into the habit of loafing, and the 
consequence is, that the colony does not begin to do what it 
might have done had it had drawn combs. In the production 
of comb honey under our present method, it takes pressure to 
force the bees out of the brood-nest into the sections. 

It takes'a great deal of their strength and honey, and the 
pressure must be great enough to excite swarming before they 
will actually commence. In a wild state, except in the case 
of swarms, bees have to build comparatively little new comb 
every year; and as soon as honey comes they simply store it 
away in space already provided. Now, it is not true that, in 








the production of comb honey, we are asking the bees to do 
very much more than Nature asks them to do in their natural 
environments ! 

The Dadants run for extracted honey, and, of course, give 
the bees combs already drawn. It is well known that they 
have little or no swarming. While their large hives in a 
measure check natural increase, 1 believe that the drawn 
combs, empty and all ready for the incoming surplus, have 
more to do with it. 

‘* But,” you say, *‘ how are we going to have drawn combs 
in sections ?” Well, I would save all that are unfinished, and 
level them down by the B. Taylor method. But, then, you 
urge those unfinished sections left over would not begin to be 
enough. Perhaps not. Well, what then? I believe that, in 
the near future, from present indications, a foundation will be 
made having cell-walls and bases, natural thickness, the walls 
being 34, inch, or deeper. But for the present I will not 
say anything more. 


LaterR.—After writing the foregoing on the value of 
drawn combs, I find the following in the American Bee-Keeper 
from the pen of G. M. Doolittle: 


‘*Some have the idea that foundation is preferable to 
frames full of comb. This I think a mistaken idea, for the 
bees must consume some time in getting the foundation 
worked out to full combs, to say nothing of the expense of 
buying it, or the work of putting it into the frames. Founda- 
tion is good in its place, and I use very much of it, but I have 
it all fitted in frames, and drawn into combs by the bees, or 
have frames filled with nice worker combs by the bees build- 
ing the same. I cannot see any sense in melting it up, or 
allowing the moth to consume it.” 


Mr. Doolittle expresses what hundreds of other practical 
bee-keepers believe. If drawn combs are valuable in extracted 
honey, why may they not beequally valuable in the production 
of comb honey? But, of course, such combs should be thin, 
and as perfect as natural combs. 


[The foregoing is taken from Gleanings, and in the fol- 
lowing number we find this letter from Mr. L. A. Ressler, of 
Indiana, who thus comments on what Mr. Root wrote above: 
—EDITOoR. | 


When reading what you have to say of ‘‘ drawn combs for 
the production of surplus honey,” I was moved to write a few 
lines. I have in former years read articles wherein the writer 
claimed that foundation was better than drawn combs. This 
statement surprised me, as my experience was quite to the 
contrary. I think if I could have all drawn combs for the 
sections, to supply all my bees, it would add at least 100 per 
cent. to my honey crop. I use a Given press to make founda- 
tion, and have been longing for one with which I could make 
foundation with cells 4% inch deep. I hope (as you say) that 
the time may not be far distant when such foundation can be 
made. Give me drawn combs for brood-frames or sections, 
every time. Of course, for sections they must be clean and 
white ; but for brood I care not if they are 20 years old. 

L. A. RESSLER. 
|Mr. Root then follows with this in further reference to 
the subject of the value of drawn combs in honey-production : 
—EDITOR. | 


A good deal was said in the last July Review, indorsing 
drawn combs also. The editor, incommenting on what I said, 
gives this substantial indorsement : 

‘*Full sheets of foundation are accepted more readily 
than starters; and partly drawn combs, leveled down a la 
Taylor, more quickly still. So says Gleanings, and Gleanings 
is right.” 

Mr. Ressler thinks he could add 100 per cent. to his comb- 
honey crop providing his bees did not have to draw-out foun- 
dation. WhenI said I thought we could add a half to the 
honey crop, I thought I was putting it strong enough so that 
some would challenge the statement; but I am not sure that 
Mr. Ressler’s estimate is very far out of the way. 

For some time I have known that the Germans were using 
a much deeper foundation than we do herein America. One 
of our customers in that country particularly specifies that his 














mills shal) turn out cell-walls at least ‘¢ of an inch deep. 
This made the whole thickness, including both sides and the 
base, from ‘% to 3g inch. We tried some of this wax, and 
found that the bees accepted it very readily ; butat that time, 
owing to the large amount of wax wasted, I came to the con- 
clusion it was a rather expensive way to getcomb; but, as I 
said before, I have confidence to believe that some of our 
native-born inventors will get upa foundation 
light side-walls 4 or 
natural. 


having very 
inch deep, with a base as thin as the 
When the problem is once solved, we shal] be mak- 
ing one of the greatest steps in advance in the production of 
comb honey that has ever been made.» In the meantime it 
goes without saying, that Taylor’s comb leveler—a device for 
leveling down partly drawn-out sections—is a big thing, and «J 
should be used by every comb-honey producer. 


% 
Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


BY MRS. SALLIE E. SHERMAN. 


(Continued from page 5038.) 

The winter of 1894-95 being unusually cold, the flowers 
were later than common in putting out in the spring. (I sup- 
pose this must have been the cause.) Upon going to the feed 
stable (I mean where I kept my cow feed), I found what 
seemed to me to be thousands of bees in my cotton-seed meal 
barrel, loading up with artificial pollen. This was the first 
time I ever saw anything like it. It was to me wonderful to 
see the amount they thus used each day for about 10 days, 
when natural pollen came on, and they never more visited the 
cotton-seed meal. During that 10 days, however, I think 
they averaged fully a gallon each day. Iimagine those who 
are accustomed to use artificial pollen, or a substitute for the 
real article, would do well to give this cotton-seed meal a 
triai, and then report results through the Bee Journal. I 
think its superior for that purpose would be hard to find. 

The best way to puta stop to robbing, that I ever found 
or practiced, was, after locating the colony that was the chief 
actor in the scene, just to exchange places with the robbing 
and robbed colony. 

About the best way that I ever found to determine the 
colony that was doing the robbing, was to carry the robbed 
hive into the bee-tent, and let it remain say 15 minutes with 
the tent all closed, then go on the outside and open one corner 
so that the bees that had left the robbed hive would then be 
at liberty to go to their own hive; just watch a few moments, 
and you will find (or at least I always did) that most of them 
came from one colony; then just exchange places, and the 
robbing was at an end. 

Once I had quite a troublesome time with beesin my 
honey-room. It was this way: Being alone and much in need 
of help, I had made arrangements with a neighbor to let 
their little boy come over and help me so many hours each 
day. After he had been here a few days so I had him pretty 
well drilled as to finding things that I wanted, I being some 
distance from the house wanted something in the honey-room, 
so after cautioning him to be sure that he fasten the door 
well after coming out, I sent him for the desired articles. It 
so happened that I was away from the house for a full hour. 
When I came near I heard a terrible furor, or uproar, amongst 
the bees. I hastened on to find that the small boy had left the 
honey-room door open, and it looked like a half-dozen swarms 
inside having a general jollification. You maybesureI hada 
hard time getting those bees out and quieted down. It oc- 
curred just at a time when there was no honey coming in, 
which made it so much worse forme. They had gottena 
taste and found just where honey abounded, so they seemed 
determined to have it. They would knot up on the door-knob 
in great bunches, going in at the key-hole, and also a small 
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space under the door, etc. The truth is, it took two weeks to 








get them to forgetthat room. The whole apiary seemed to 
have partaken of the feast and general pandemonium. Wel), 
I just then and there decided that I could dispense with the 
assistance of the small boy—in a word, get along without bet- 
ter than with his help; hence, one reason why so much of my 
time was spent alone. In bee-keeping, it seems to me, that it 
is harder to get good help than in any avocation I know of. 

Rocks are very abundant here. I[ used them to tell me 
the condition my bees were in, instead of writing it in a book 
or on a slate, as many do. You see, it was this way: My 
bees were set in four long rows, so many in a row, facing east, 
then seven feet and another row facing west, then another 14 
feet facing east, and the last seven feet, facing west. Through 
this wide alley, or street, we went to the barn and cow-shed. 
At any time when I wanted to know whether the bees had 
enough stores to last them until honey came again, or to see 
if there were any that needed to be extracted from, I com- 
menced at one end of the row and tilted the hive forward, 
which was easily done, for you remember I had them al! 
raised a few inches higher at the back than the front; thus [ 
could tell what they needed from the weight, yet without any 
heavy lifting, just tilting forward. We will now start say 
March first : 

The first hive we come to seems to be rather light; upon 
this I put one little rock, or pebble, if you prefer calling it 
thus; this shows that it needs a frame or two of honey. The 
next one appears all right; it has plenty, so I will just leave 
it as it is, which shows thatitis all right. Upon tilting the 
next one, I find it very heavy, so I put two rocks on it, which 
shows that it has more than is needed. May be the next one 
I come to is not only light in stores, but I find that the bees 
appear weak—that is, they are not so plentiful on the alight- 
ing-board as they should be, so three rocks are put on top of 
this one, showing that it must be looked into, for more than 
likely it is queenless, and must be Jooked after. Thus I go to 
every hive in the whole apiary. When I get around, a glance 
will show the condition of every colony in the yard. 

Then I begin to equalize them. Igo to a hive that has 
two rocks, throw them down, open the hive and take out one, 
two or three frames of honey, just owing to how much it can 
spare, then close it without replacing any rocks. ‘This shows 
that itisall right. I then take this, or these frames, as the 
case may be, to one of the hives that has one rock upon it, 
exchange the full frame or frames for empty ones, and leave 
the rock off, thus showing that it, too, is all right. Of course, 
the hive with three rocks had to be gone through with, so to 
speak, to see just what the trouble was, etc. After remedying 
it, the rocks were left off, unless I had to giveit eggs from 
which to rear queens, in which event instead of removing the 
rocks one more was added, thus making four. These I let re- 
main until the queen had not only been reared, but fertilized 
and laying. Thus you see, a good portion of the time during 
the working season there were rocks on some of the hives, 
thus telling me the condition of things on the inside. 


As for planting something for the bees, I have had quite 


a good deal of experience on a small scale. I have tried 
mignonette, sunflower, both silverhull and common _buck- 
wheat, sweet clover, Simpson honey-plant, and lucern. The 


last named I gave rather an extensive trial, having planted 
two acres of it at one time, and about &% acre at another. The 
alfalfa, or lucern, in the first trial came up beautifully and 
grew splendidly until it was about eight inches high, then the 
drouth coming on, it ceased to grow, and finally died out alto- 
gether, which, of course, gave me no chance whatever to test 
its honey producing or yielding properties. The second tri ul, 
however, was a greater success, so far as growth was con- 
cerned. It bloomed profusely, but the bees paid very little 
attention to it, as, at the time it wasin bloom there was a0 
abundance of wild flowers which they seemed to prefer. ‘Thus 
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it was with everything I planted, when the weather was favor- 
able for the things I planted, it was also favorable for the wild 
or native plants and flowers ; so I finally decided that with me 
at least it did not, would not, pay to plant anything for honey. 

I haven’t had a comb to melt down in 10 years. This, no 
doubt, was partly due to having old combs mostly, and partly 
to the good ventilation and shade. I used shade-boards for 
such hives as were in the sunshine and needed them. 

I had a great many inquiries and calls for queens, but had 
so much other work I only reared queens for my own use— 
not always all I needed, as I bought quite a good many from 


different breeders. Bell County, Tex. 
(To be continued.) 


3K 


Rendering Beeswax—Wax-Extractors. 
BY C. G. FERRIS. 


This is usually accompanied with many disagreeable fea- 
tures, and there are many different ways of doing the job. 
One way is to take a large wash-boiler or kettle and putina 
quantity of water, and, when boiling, the combs designed for 
rendering are put in, the sediment going to the bottom of the 
boiler and burning, many times melting the bottom off and the 
contents running over the stove, accompanied by great danger 
of burning the building. 


Another very harmless and mild way, that isrecommended 
by some bee-keepers that never have many old combs, or much 
wax to make, is the solar system. By concentrating the sun’s 
rays with the force necessary to take photographs through a 
two-inch plank—or as strong as the Cathode rays—it may be 








The Ferris Wax-Extractor. 


possible to melt old combs, but the pollen and cocoons will ab- 
sorb most of the wax. 

Steam is the only practical agent that will do the work, 
as it condenses more or less and penetrates every portion of 
the cell structure, replacing the wax by water. The Ferris’ 
wax-extractor, as shown herewith, is so constructed that there 
is no danger of burning the wax or refuse, as the direct heat 
from the stove comes in contact with the water, and as long 
as the water supply is kept up, there is no danger in any form. 
These extractors are made with one, two and three baskets, 
and the baskets are to be filled by putting five or six Lang- 
stroth frames of comb, or any similar size frame, into them 
without any cutting out, and no loss of wax by bits adhering 
to the frames. Those whose bees have foul brood, and wish 
to preserve their frames, will find this method effective, as the 
steam will kill the germs, and the frames can be preserved. 


In using, as soon as one nest of combs is melted out, 
another should be put in, pressing down firmly as long as the 
top can be put on. When the refuse accumulates to such an 
extent as to hinder in putting on the top, shovel with a ladle 
from one basket to another until one is quite empty, which 
continue to fillas before. The basket of? refuse} should be 














stirred up occasionally so that the steam can get in its work 
to get the best results. 


Old combs containing candied honey can be rendered, and 
the honey all saved and fed back to the bees, or otherwise dis- 
posed of, as the honey and wax run out together and separate 
in cooling. Honey from cappings also can all be saved, and 
in this way save many times the cost of the extractor. 


I claim for this extractor that it will practically get all 
the wax from old combs, and that, as the wax does not come 
in direct contact with the dry heat, the wax is of a superior 
quality; that there is no remelting of the wax to make it 
salable; that it will, in the saving of wax and honey, prove 
itself invaluable to bee-keepers; also, with the new improved 
arrangement, the steam and bad odors are drawn off in the 
stove and up the chimney, making it so that the heretofore 
disagreeable task of making wax can be done in the parlor 
without any muss or unpleasantness. 








Cortland Co., N. Y., Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The regular spring meeting of the Cortland County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was held at the home of Miles Morton, 
in Groton. Early in the day the beautiful home of our host be- 
gan to fill with the families of the bee-keepers from far and 
near, while the bee-keepers themselves were to be found in 
the workshop, honey-house and apiary, all eagerly examining 
and praising the products of Mr. Morton’s skill. Soon came 
the welcome call to dinner, which proved the old saying, ‘* All 
the bee-keepers’ wives are good cooks.” That the dinner was 
a merry one goes without saying, for were not some of the 
best story-tellers in the Association located near the center of 
the long table ? 


After the last story and the last sigh of contentment over 
the departed dinner, the formal meeting was called to order 
by the President, M. R. Wood. One of the regular features is 
an address by the President. In the course of his remarks, 
he said that one of the things which was astonishing even to 
the old bee-keepers, is the sight of Mr. Morton opening hive 
after hive without the use of a veil, while a dense circle of 
spectators stood about, and no one was stung. It seemed as 
if the bees must know of his love for them, and repay it in 
kind. Heclosed by quoting the words of Mr. W. L. Cogg- 
shall, who said, “I am glad to come to the Assoctation ; 1 can 
make more gleaning from others here than I can working with 
my bees.” 

The question-box proved to contain several questions of 
interest. 

HOW TO TRANSFER BEES. 


Mr. Coggshall preferred to cut out the combs during apple 


bloom. If he could not do it then, he would use the Heddon 
method. 
Another method named was to drum the bees into an 


empty hive, then place the brood above with a queen-excluder 
between, taking it off after the worker-brood had all hatched. 


DIFFERENCE AND AVERAGE OF COLONIES. 


‘* Why will one colony do better than another equally 
strong ?” 
It was thought to be on account of their getting a ‘‘ run” 
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in some special direction, or on some special field, which the 
other did not find. 

In the discussion of the question, ‘‘ How much will a col- 
ony average ?” the best yield reported was ZOO pounds per 
colony, in 1881. 

Mr. Miles Morton had had workers live eight months from 
August. 

The colonies represented by the Association were 1,941 ; 
the average loss in wintering, 1234 per cent. The bees were 
generally reported in fair condition. 

A resolution of thanks was given to Mr. and Mrs. Morton 
for the splendid way in which they had entertained the con- 
vention, after which the meeting adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Secretary. Harry L. Howe, Sec. 











CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. OC. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


{Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Getting Queens Fertilized. 


I have a colony of bees that is rearing queens now. They 
commenced the queen-cells July 14. I would like to know 
the best way to get them fertilized. W.S. G. 


Verona, Ont., July 16. 


ANSWER.—Don’t give yourself the least uneasiness about 
your queens being fertilized. Uniess there’s something ex- 
tremely unusual about your surroundings, you furnish the 
queens and the bees will do the rest. For wherever there are 
bees to rear queen-cells, there will be found drones to meet 
the queens. But you may do something toward getting your 
queens mated to drones of good blood by keeping down as 
much as possible all drones except from one or more of your 
best colonies, of course not having the queens and drones 
reared in the same colony. Cut out drone-comb wherever you 
don’t want drones, and put patches of worker-comb in place 
of the drone-comb. The plan of G. M. Doolittle is to leave a 
small patch of drone-comb in each hive, not more than three 
or four square inches, and that will satisfy the bees so they’ll 
not be building a few drone-cells in every available corner. 
Having the drone-comb in one spot, you can always know just 
where to look for it, and once in three weeks you can shave 
off the heads of the drones in their cells. 

ee oe 


Stopping Bees from Robbing. 


What can I do when bees are robbing each other? I 
have tried Mr. Root’s plan; I have shut them up and put 
them down cellar, but when they get out they go at it again. 

a. Ge 

ANSWER.—Prevention is much easier than cure. Keep all 
colonies so strong that robbers cannot easily get a start. One 
very important factor in the way of prevention of robbing is 
to have a good laying queen in each colony. With sucha 
queen a very weak nucleus can defend itself, especially if you 
do your part toward making defense easy. Don’t have en- 
trances too large for nuclei. If the nucleus occupies one-half 
of the hive, don’t have the entrance directly into the part oc- 
cupied by the bees, but have the direct entrance to the bees 
closed, a division-board toward the middle, and the entrance 
into the empty part. A robber doesn’t like the idea of trav- 





ersing that dark space, but wants to get directly in to the 
honey. But when by any means robbing has actually begun, 
then you must be prompt in action, if action is to be taken at 
all. For in many cases it may be just as wellif you never fing 
out any robbing is going on until all the honey is robbed out. 
If robbers get at a weak, queenless nucleus, perhaps infested 
with laying workers, there’s hardly any better thing than just 
to let them alone. Whatever you do, don’t take away the hive 
without leaving anythingin its place. For in that case the 
robbers will immediately pounce upon the nearest hive or 
hives, and it will need a strong colony to stop them after they 
have once got fairly started on a defencelesscolony. So when 
you take away a hive, if you think best to do so, put in its 
place another hive of the same appearance. Put in it some 
scraps of honey for the bees to work on, and as soon as they 
finish what honey #s present, they’ll stop without making any 
strong attempt on neighboring colonies. 


If robbing has commenced ona colony that is weak but 
has a good queen, you may often stop it by making the matter 
of entrance too difficult. Pile straw or hay all around the 
hive loosely, making the straw come up to the top of the hive. 
Now keep the straw thoroughly drenched with water. It will 
be too much for the robbers, although the bees of the colony 
will work their way through. If the colony is queenless, the 
straw may help out, providing a queen is at the same time 
given. Possibly the giving a frame of brood would help, if 
no queen can be given. 


— = 


Who Can Help Him Out? 


A swarm of bees issued three weeks ago, or on the 4th of 
July. This colony did very well in all ways, but the pup, 
when nearly fully formed, die in the cell. The appearance of 
these is snow-white, with dark streaks where the eyes form, 
and in from one to three days the pup gradually dry up, 
but do not changein color, and when about the sizeof a 
common fly they are removed by the bees. There are no 
sunken cells, no putrid odor, and no dark, stringy matter, 
such as described by Root under ‘* Foul Brood.” About one- 
half of the cells are entirely uncapped, and affected in this 
way; the balance seem all right, and the young bees are com- 
ing all right. Please give the cause, or disease, and treat- 
ment. P. &. 8. 

Lanark, IIl., July 28. 


ANSWER.—I’m sorry to say I can’t give the least bit of 
light. Who can help us out? 


ee ee 


Comb Leveler—Bee Journal Index—Rietsche 
Foundation Press. 


1. Can you give us some idea as to what sort of a device, 
tool or instrument, B. Taylor’s ‘*comb leveler” is? How is it 
manipulated ? 


2. And would you mind suggesting to Editor York that 
he give us an index every half year, instead of at the end of 
every year? Like many others, I bind my American Bee 
Journal in half-yearly volumes, and having only one index to 
the two volumes is very inconvenient. And while I am about 
it I would take the liberty of suggesting another change—next 
year—in the size of the American Bee Journal. Formerly it 
was too small; its present shape is a very convenient one—as 
a paper ; but it makes an awkward sized volume when bound. 
I should like to see it uniform with Gleanings, and this I think 
would be found to be the happy medium, and form a very 
handy volume when beund. But by all means let every hall- 
yearly volume have its index. And if I may venture the re- 
mark without giving our worthy editor offence, there’s some 
little room for improvement in the indexing. We frequently 
want to refer to back numbers in a hurry, as I did the other 
day. I was being troubled with moths in empty combs, and I 
knew there was a brine remedy somewhere in the 1895 vol- 
ume, but the index did not help me. After many hours’ hunt, 
I found it wnder Mr. Golden’s name, and if I didn’t bless the 
man who compiled that index! On page 147 (1895), fourth 


paragraph from the bottom, is a good plan for uniting, but 
being a portion of an article on different matters, it does not 
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appear in the index. I trust Editor York won't take this, or 
any other suggestion, amiss. . 


8. More information is greatly needed regarding the 
Rietsche press. Can you help? If I could only get the 
maker’s address, I would not trouble you. It is frequently 
alluded to in praiseworthy terms in the American Bee Journal 
—‘+7,O0U in use in Germany,” etc., but we can get no details 
as to the price, modus operandi, maker’s address, or anything 
else. Is information withheld in the interests of the big foun- 
dation manufacturers? Hardly. SourH AFRICA. 


Answers.—1. B. Taylor’s ‘* Handy comb leveler” is what 
its name implies, and is excellent for its purpose. It is made 
of tin, placed over a lamp, and a sort of tin box is just large 
enough to let a section slip down over it; the hot tin surface 
rapidly melts away the comb until a stop stops the wood of 
the section from going further down. The stop is adjustable, 
so it can be made to level off a very small part of the surface, 
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The Taylor ** Handy Comb Leveler.” 


or to melt it down to the septum. A receptacle catches the 
melted wax, and when sufficient has accumulated it is poured 
off. It’s a fine implement. 


2. As to the size of the paper and its index, that’s for the 
editor and publishers. Having had quite a little experience, 
however, myself in the matter of indexing, I may be allowed 
to say that it’s a very easy thing to find failures in indexes, 
but an exceedingly difficult thing to avoid all failures. I know 
it’s very tantalizing to remember there’s something you want 
to look at again, and to find no hint of it in the index, but just 
try making an index and see if you don’t omit a good deal 
more. Especially when things are as much mixed up as they 
sometimes are, where ‘‘size of journal” and *‘ indexing” may 
be found under the head of ‘‘ comb leveler.” 


It is possible that all would not be agreed as to the best 
size of the Bee Journal. And if it’s of good size for reading 
when unbound, why isn’t it as good when bound ? The change 
in size involves trouble and expense. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal—one of the most popular and largely circulated 
papers in the world—clings to its old and objectionable size of 
about 16x12 inches just because of the trouble and expense 
of changing. And when less than two cents is charged for a 
single number of such a paper as the American Bee Journal, 
perhaps we ought to be slow about asking expensive changes. 
—[We might say for “S. D.’s” information, that the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for 1895 consisted of only one volume of 52 
numbers. It seems he did not notice that. Of course, the in- 
dex would appear at the end of the volume, and not in the 
middle. It is an exceedingly difficult matter to get up an 
errorless index. We have been at it for 12 years, but never 





expect to attain perfection in that line. We are always 
thankful that it has not more mistakes. Oh, yes, it’s just 
lots of fun to make three indexes of over 800 pages of matter, 
and get everything straight! We have been all through that 
many times. There ought to be room enough in South Africa 
fora paper the sizeof the Bee Journal. Which would you 
prefer, 16 pages the present size of the Bee Journal, or 16 
pages the size of Gleanings, for $1.00? To print 32 pages 
the size of Gleanings, would cost double for presswork, bind- 
ing, etc. Please remember that it doesn’t pay to double up 
much on expenses when it comes to a weekly paper—uniless the 
subscription price is also doubled.—Eprror. ! 


8. B. Rietsche, Biberach, Baden, Germany, is the manu- 
facturer of the Rietsche press. Just now I don’t know where 
to turn for price, but I think it is less than $10. Did you 
ever see wafiles baked? Well, the Rietsche press works some- 
what like waffle-irons. The two parts of the press are hinged 
together, melted wax is poured into the lower half, the upper 
half is shut down upon it, and the wax is thus pressed into 
foundation without any sheeting. I don’t think information 
has been withheld with any wrong motives, and indeed all the 
information has been given that has been asked for, and 
more, too. So far as I know, no one has ever tried the 
Rietsche press in England, and only one press has ever been 
tried in this country. The A. I. Root Co. got one, but it 
seemed too slow work for them to think it worth while to at- 
tempt its introduction. While I give them credit for good in- 
tention in the matter, I think it possible that the small bee- 
keeper, in some cases at least, might be pleased with the 
Rietsche press. It may be well to mention, however, that one 
condition in Germany makes quite adifference: Adulteration 
affects foundation there, so that complaint is made of the 
difficulty of getting foundation made of pure wax, and if a bee- 
keeper wants to make sure of having the unadulterated article 
he can do so by having a Rietsche press. On the other hand, 
in this country, adulteration in foundation is practically un- 
known, and foundation can be bought cheaper than the bee- 
keeper can make it for himself, and of better quality. 


ee eee 


An Experience with a Swarm. 


I hada swarm come off July 10, I caught the queen 
and clipped her, and found she was not mated. The third 
day she came out and tried to fly, but could not; what became 
of her 1 can’t tell, but in a couple of days I looked for her and 
could not find any queen. So I sent for a queen, but they 
would not accept her—they killed her. Then I sent for 
another, with the same result as the first. Then in a few days 
they commenced making queen-cells ; they made three, which 
hatched, and they killed the queens; now they have three 
more capped. I want to know where they get the eggs to 
rear the queens, for they have no eggs whatever. Also, what 
is the cause of their killing the queens? They are a strong 
colony, but are dwindling away slowly now. J. D. L. 





ANSWER.—Quite likely the virgin queen that you clipped 
was still in the hive when the bees killed the queens you gave 
them. It’s no proof there was no queen in the hive because 
you could not find her. The most expert bee-keeper is often 
baffled in searching for a virgin queen. The eggs found may 
be the work of laying workers, or it is possible the virgin 
queen may have laid a few eggs. In either case, the result 
would be a failure, as nothing but drones could come of such 
eggs. If you had given the colony a frame of unsealed brood, 
orrather a frame of brood having in it some eggs or very 
young larvez, they would then have reared a young queen 
from the brood given. It’s nota bad plan to give unsealed 
brood in all cases to a colony whose queen is not yet laying. 
If the queen is all right they needn’t start any cells, and if 
they are queenless it gives them a chance to supply the de- 
ficiency. It is also thought that the presence of a frame of 
brood helps to hurry up a young queen to lay. 
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The Honey Season of 1896 has been an excep- 
tionally good one in the greater part of the United States and 
Canana, if we may judge by what reports have come in from 
bee-keepers. Under the heading—‘‘ A Queer but a Good Sea- 
son ’—Gleanings had this to say in its issue for Aug. 1: 


The season is peculiar in several respects. To begin with, 
every thing started out much earlier than usual. Fruit-bloom 
showed up quite perceptibly in the brood-nests—something it 
has not done for some years. Basswood came on almost a 
month earlier, with great promise. It did, in fact, begin to 
yield nectar before white clover (it usually follows) ; but the 
quantity of blossoms was a very imperfectindex of tne amount 
of honey. Then we waited for white clover; but instead of 
honey from that source, there was a fair flow from sweet 
clover. Now, that this is going to seed, white clover near the 
latter part of this month (a month late), owing to these copi- 
ous rains, is beginning to show itself everywhere. Honey is 
coming in again, and being stored. How long this will last, 
or what we may expect next in this season of contraries, it is 
hard to say. During this month we have drouths, as a rule; 
but now the ground is as wet and soaked as in the spring. 
The roads are muddy, and the bicycle is at a standstill. This 
is almost unheard of in Rootville during summer. 


We think there’ll be no trouble on the part of bee-keepers 
to stand a few such ** queer” seasons if they’ll only prove to 
be ‘* good” Most of them can put up with the unusual- 
ness of a season, if only the same 
found in the honey crop 


ones. 
unusualness will also be 
unusually large, preferred, of 
course! 
~ oo 

The Lincoln Convention, to be held Oct. 
8, promises to be a good one, if we may judge from the pro- 
gram the Secretary, Dr. Mason, is building. It won’t need 
much ‘*doctoring ’ when he gets through withit. If all re- 
spond, as indicated by the list of papers arranged for, it will 
be worth going a good ways to see and hear. Better lay your 
plans to be there. Let’s simply astound the Nebraska people 
with numbers. We'd like to see the Lincoln affair out-number 
the World’s Fair convention. We hope it will, for we believe 
it is to be the most important meeting held by the bee-keepers 
of this country in a long time. We expect to see something 
done ‘‘along the line” of improving the organization, that 
will be of great value to every bee-keeper in the land. Be 
present yourself, and ‘‘have a hand” in the thing. 


7 and 
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(G" See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 527. 
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Scarlet or Crimson Clover.—The following we 
take from one of the best seed catalogs issued: 


SCARLET OR CRIMSON CLOVER (Trifolium incarnatum) 
This is most valuable crop for green manuring, soiling, hay, 
pasture and silage. It is purely an annual, and must be sown 
every year. It will make a good growth on land which is too 
poor and sandy to grow red clover or any grasses at all, and 
will make an enormous growth on good land. It will improve 
worn out and poor soils more rapidly and permanently than 
any other plant in existence; therefore, the cheapest and best 
fertilizer, also the cheapest food for all kinds of stock. Its 
use solves a great problem in economical farming. It grows 
and matures its crop when other crops are dormant, furnish. 
ing the very best of feed, and’still permanently improving the 
soil. Being a winter crop it should be sownin August and 
September, from which the spring following it can be cut for 
soiling early in the season, from the middle of April to the 
middle of May; for ensilage and hay from first to last of May, 
and for seed crop early in June. It will produce on ordinary 
soil eight to ten tons of green food per acre, one-half to two 
and a half tons of hay per acre; plowed under as a manura| 
crop it is worth as a fertilizer $24 per acre. Experiments at 
the Delaware Experiment Station have shown that $1.00 in- 
vested in seed per acre added 24 bushels of corn, while $1.00 
worth of nitrate soda per acre increased the yield of corn only 
six bushels. It can be sown in fields of growing corn, in open 
ground after some other crop is harvested, in apple, peach, 
pear, plum and cherry orchards, in vineyards, also with buck- 
wheat, to keep down weeds and to be plowed under as ma- 
nure, also for binding drift soils and for preventing washing 
on hillsides, with most excellent results; can be pastured some 
in early spring without injury to either hay or seed crop. Ten 
to fifteen pounds ure necessary to seed an acre properly, and 
after sowing the seed it should be covered by a light har- 
rowing. 


Crimson clover is considered by some as a very fine honey- 
plant, as are all the clovers. It may require some careful ex- 
perimenting before it becomes a complete success in far nortb- 
ern latitudes, but the attempt will have been worth making, 
if it should succeed. Try it on a small scale first. 


LATER.—In Gleanings for Aug. 1, we find the following 
about crimson clover : 


Some readers may have wondered why The Rural New- 
Yorker stands by crimson clover in the face of so many re- 
ports of partial or complete failures. One reason is that we 
have often observed the marvelous ability of this plant to 
stool or spread out when once started in the spring. We have 
seen half a dozen fields that seemed, on April 1, to be entirely 
killed out, start suddenly into such a rapid growth that, by 
the middle of May, the ground was well covered. Last week, 
Mr. L. D. Gale, of Chautauqua County, N. Y., made a quite 
unfavorable report as to crimson clover. Here is his final re- 
port, which we print here in full, as it is in line with the posi- 
tion The Rural has often taken : 


‘*T must admit that a few straggling crimson-clover 
plants will make a wonderful showing if left to do their best. 
They can spread out equal to a bantam hen on a sitting of 
eggs. Where I thought there was scarcely any left, the 
ground is covered. Itisa surprise to every one seeing the 
field, to know where the clover came from. May 16 I hitched 
up the horse and drove over to the field with Mrs. Gale; she 
thought the blossoms so handsome that they would add beauty 
to the bouquet, so we gathered some and put them with other 
flowers. What was our surprise to find, in four or five days, 
that the clover had grown so as almost to hide the other 
flowers! Very few honey-bees wereseen at this time. A fine 
rain had come on the Monday following (it had been rather 
too dry here). I did not see the field again until May 21, fiv 
days later, when I went to the field to plowit. I was sur 
prised again; some of it was so thick and heavy that it both- 
ered me to turn it under. The blossoms were alive with bees, 
and I almost believe that the whole working force of my 1V” 
colonies of bees were upon the field; they fairly tumbled over 
each other. I never saw them thicker upon basswood bloom 
After going a few times around, I stopped the teams, went 10 
the apiary, and found the bees capping the section ee I 
put the teams at work in another field; and as long as it yi 
honey at that rate, it can stand there. I think the rain caus 
the flow of honey. The medium clover is keeping up. | fe 
certain that, where crimson has proved a failure, the medium 
will be asuccess. I do not intend to have any more ?P an 





floor in my cornfield when I can carpet them so cheaply Ww! 
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clover. I shall give my preference to the red clovers—crim- 
son second place.” 

The above was printed in The Rural New-Yorker for 
June 6, 1896, to which that paperadds this sentence: ‘Our 
opinion is that some of our friends who plowed up the clover 
in disgust, a month ago, would have had a similar statement 
to make if they had let it alone.” 

Crimson clover is a success in Indiana also, as shown by 
this letter, which also appeared in Gleanings, with Mr. Root’s 
comments following it: 

We can grow the choicest crimson clover in Indiana. 
September 18, 1895, I sowed. a small patch 10x3}¢ rods. I 
pastured it when it was 6 inches high, and kept it pastured 
down all the fall and this spring, and then left it for seed. I 
got 1% bushels of seed, and the ground is a perfect mat to- 
day, without plowing or harrowing, and, oh, how the bees 
work on it! They just hum from morning till night. It was 
in bloom 17 days. I had 9 colonies, spring count; now 14, 
and about 75 pounds of honey, while mostof them around 


here have nothing. SAMUEL RICKEL. 
Fulton, Ind., July 20. 


The above certainly gives encouragement for sowing this 
plant later than we had supposed advisable. If it was pas- 
tured down during both fall and spring, then the report is 
still more astonishing. I cannot make out whether the abun- 
dant rain caused the old stalks to send up another growth 
after the seed was cut and sown, or whether the seed rattled 
off enough to make the lot green again by the 20th of July, 
the day on which the letter was written. 

While on the subject of crimson clover, permit me to call 
attention to a bulletin issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This utters a warning to farmers and others, 
that itis unsafe to feed crimson clover to horses after the 
blossoms are matured; and still more unsafe to let them have 
access to the zrimson-clover straw from which the seed has 
been thrashed. Quite a number of valuable hors@s have been 
killed by the formation of balls in the intestines. These balls 
proved to be made up of hairs or spines of the head of the 
mature plant of the clover. Where hay properly made by 
cutting the clover when it is justin full bloom (rot later) is 
fed to horses, no harm results. It is only necessary to beware 
of letting them get hold of the over-ripe plant, either before or 
after the seed has been thrashed out. 


oe 

Minnesota State Fair, Etc.—Minnesota wil! be 
‘‘at home” to all the people of her sister States during the 
week commencing Monday, Aug. 51, and ending Saturday, 
Sept. 5. During this time, the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic will occur in St. Paul, an En- 
campment of the Knights of Pythias will be held in Minne- 
apolis, and upon the grounds of the State Agricultural Society, 
midway .between these cities, the State Fair will provide en- 
tertainment for everybody. Low passenger rates, available 
for every one, are announced upon all railways, and the num- 
ber of visitors is expected to be very large. For this reason 
the scope of the Fair is being materially widened. Not only 
will the products of Minnesota be lavishly displayed, but 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and the Dakotas will 
make comprehensive exhibits of their agricultural, forestry 
and mineral wealth as well. Visitors will be richly enter- 
tained, and will find spread out before them for inspection 
there, sources of this wonderful section of the country. 


—— ~~ —m> © << e——— - 


Dark Honey and Home Market.—The Cali- 
fornia ‘* Skylark "—who * picks” things ‘‘ by the way,” for 
Gleanings—has several ‘‘ picks” at us in the last number of 
that paper. One is in reference to this sentence of ours, 
which appeared in the Bee Journal some time ago: 


“If at all possible, dispose of all dark grades of honey in 
the home market.” 

Now, we are willing to leave it to any sensible city com- 
mission man, if our advice wasn’t good, though Skylark seems 
to enjoy poking fun atit. When in nearly all the markets 


white honey, both comb and extracted, is slow sale, it is almost 
But in the home 


impossible to dispose of dark grades at all. 





market many customers will just as soon have the dark as the 
white honey, and, in fact, some prefer it. Especially comb 
honey is sold upon its appearance, in cities, and the whiter 
and neater the better; but dark comb honey (which we had 
more in mind at the time of writing the above quoted sentence) 
often must go a-begging for buyers, and sometimes finds ita 
hopeless task. 

We see no reason to change our former advice. 

‘* By the way,” may be Skylark’s honey is all dark, hence 
his *‘ pick.” Very likely so ‘‘dark” this year that he can’t 
see any of it at all! 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 
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Mr. ALLEN PPINGLE, we have just learned (Aug. 5), 
passed away July 22nd. We received the following letter 
from his daughter, who affectionately tells of the circum- 
stances attending her father’s unexpected death : 


SELBY, Ont., Canada, Aug. 1, 1896. 

DEAR MR. YorK.—I received to-night a list of queries 
addressed to father, showing me that you have not yet heard 
of the terrible, terrible loss my mother and myself have sus- 
tained by the death of my dear father. Oh, Mr. York, it all 
seems a terrible dream; it seems that I must awaken and find 
dear father with us as of old. When I see his letters and 
papers and all the work he had to do, and was so interested 
in, I cannot realize that he is gone, gone. Oh, what a dreary 
world this is when Death steps in and snatches from us a 
beloved one. 

Father had not a strong constitution, and although he 
took remarkable care of himse!f, he was too energetic, too 
ambitious, for his strength. Night and day he toiled, sitting 
up till 12, 1 and 2 o’clock, many and many a night—writing 
on some important question of the day. 

About two months ago father had a severe attack of the 
grippe—it affected his eyes so that he was nearly blind for 
about two weeks. When recovering he would go out and 
work in the bee-yard as he felt able, but was overcome with 
the heat, and then the same old trouble—couldn’t eat. He 
could not take any nourishment, excepting half a teaspoonful 
of the thinnest gruel every other day or so. Of course he be- 
came very weak, and was taken to his bed on July 10. The 
following week he seemed about the same, so mother and I 
did not think seriously of his case, because he had been sub- 
ject to them for the past four or five years, ever since he had 
the sunstroke, and had always treated himself successfully. 
On Monday, July 20, he was taken with cramps, and suffered 
dreadfully. Tyesday he was easier, and we hoped there was 
achange for the better, but Wednesday he was not so well, 
and in the afternoon, at 1:50 o’clock, he passed away as 
peacefully as a little child going to sleep. 

It is a terrible blow for mother and me—there were just 
the three of us—and father had worked so hard, and was just 
getting things in ashape so he could take it easier. But 
Death claimed him early, he being but 55 years old. Hard as 
it is, I shall try to take comfort in doing the work and busi- 
ness which has fallen upon me, in such a manner as I think 
would have met the approval of my dear father. 

Yours sincerely, GRACE PRINGLE. 

Realizing the emptiness of mere words at such a time as 
this, we fee] that we can only extend to the bereaved ones our 
sympathy, and assure them they have that of the whole bee- 
keeping fraternity, of which Mr. Pringle was an honored and 
helpful member. 

In a near issue of the Bee Journal we hope to have some- 
thing in regard to Mr. Pringle’s life and labors, particularly 
in the line of apiculture. 


Epirork Hutrcuinson, of the Review, will tell 
Secure Comb Honey,” at the Lincoln convention. 


** How to 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management + an Aplary 
for Pleasntre and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Lhis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition, It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
tp in the highest style of the art,and bound 

cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. No aplarian library is — without this 
standard work by Rey. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Sclentific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. it has 350 pages: bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

g@™ If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 


gests what and how to plan itis a chapter fron 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 








Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by 


A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. 


Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newmuan.—A 32-page pamphlet: just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scuttered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 


®Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
YTinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not muailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. are? farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1 , bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, Ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—FuH instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—ilustrated. ‘All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry- raising. 64pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poult®#y Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘Turkey- Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.—Bees. Poultry, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leafiet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 
The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 








can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour. 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 

- ABO Of Bee Oualture. . 0... ccccccsessece 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide...........eee..es. 75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]...._.. 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.] 1.75 
9, Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1,25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.09 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
12, Thirty Years Among the Bees.. 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............. os uae 
14, Convention Hard-Book.... ve eo 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit......_. 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and oo. . 1.10 
7. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Leer en » La0 
19. Green’s Four Books.............sse0.. 1.15 
20. Green’s Six Books on eee. 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... P oo Lah 
23. Rural Life.. 1.10 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. Ll......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No. 2 ana 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 1,10 
29. Strawberry Culture............. ivaes, Se 
SO, PI Ts sc ineccicacecsccsade . 1.20 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
hs Se NE IED, o «0 sda céapbectensacesss 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 





Convention Notices. 


TexAs.—The third annual convention of the 
Southwest Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Beeville, Tex., on Sept. 16 and 
17,1896. All areinvited. No hotel bills to 
pay. Low rates on railroads. 

Beeville, Tex. J.O. GRIMSLEY, Sec 


MINNESOTA.—The annual meeting of the 
Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be beld in Winona, on September 24 and 
25, 1896, at 9 o’clock, a.m. All that feel 
in any way interested in bees or honey are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Winona, Mien. E. C. CORNWELL, 


ILLINOIS. — The annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the residence of B. Kennedy, 
3 miles northeast of New Milford, II1., on Tues- 
day, Aug. 18, 1896. All are cordially invited, 
and I will meet any one at the train in New 
Milford if they will drop me a card. 

New Milford, Ill. B. KENNEDY, Sec 





Doolittle’s Book—Have You Read Ii? 


Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies 
stc.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want t 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book 


queens 


queen- 


over 170 


Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or club! ed 
with the Bes Journat for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bree JourRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 


— - ——e — — 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 527. 
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Prayts TO BE Name. 


By DR. H. S. PEPOON, 
936 Belleplaine Ave., Station X, Chicago, Ill. 











Bush or Rock Honeysuckle. 


I send a fiower on which my bees work 
some. It grows in clumps and anywhere 
from 12 to 15 inches high. It grows on 
a ledge, and also around some old rotten 
logs where there was once a mill-yard. 

Bradford, Vt., July 11. H. M. H. 


ANSWER.—This is a member of the 
honeysuckle family, having the scien- 
tific ‘name Diervilla trifida, and known 
by the common names ‘bush honey- 
suckle” or ** rock honeysuckle.” It has 
a very near relative in the Weigela, a 
showy, pink-flowered shrub of our lawns. 

Its proper home is in cool, rocky hill- 
sides, in the shade of larger bushes and 
trees. It probably has the same honey- 
producing qualities that the proper 
honeysuckles (honicera) have, evidenced 
by their common name. 


——_— + - 


Woodsage—Sow Thistle. 


I send two plants to be named. One 
isa honey-plant, growing from one to 
two feet high, with branched stems. 
The other, some say, is the Canada 
thistle. It grows about two feet high. 

i ~ ae 

Sugar Lake, Mo., July 22. 


ANSWER.—No. 1, the honey-plant, has 
the common names of woodsage and 
American germander (Teucrium Cana- 
dense), and belongs to the mint family. 
It grows abundantly in rather low 
grounds, and remains in bloom for a 
long time. It is a perennial plant. 

No. 2 is not the Canada thistle, but a 
perfectly harmless member of the same 
family (composite), and known by the 
common name of ‘ sow thistle ” (Lowchus 
asper)—an annual weed of gardens and 
roadsides. 





-——- + 


A Boneset Relative. 


I send asample of a weed which is 
plentiful in this locality. It is a bien- 
nial, blooming but little the first year. 
Its bloom resembles that of boneset, the 
stalk is somewhat red, commences bloom- 
ing about the middle of August, and 
blooms until frost. It sends up one 
stalk the first year, but sends up from 
two to six the next; it branches almost 
from the ground, and grows from two to 
five feet high. Itis une of the best, if 
not the best, honey-plants we have some 
seasons. Bees gather large quantities 
of Very light honey from it—almost 
white. It will grow on almost any kind 
of soil. We have iton the roadside, in 
vacant lots, on pasture-land, and on old, 
worn-out land, but it grows more pro- 
fusely on newly-cleared lands. It is 
called by some ‘‘August flower.” 

Cherry, Ky., July 24. J.C. H. 


ANSWER.—This plant is known botan- 
ically as Eupatorium serotinum, having, 
so far as I know, no generally prevalent 
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Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name and 


Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a mary. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence ot the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 

Why purchase the cage Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea. but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for$1. ,or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees an 
Honer ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, C#°RC® W- YORK & 00. | 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION | 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames | 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


Dadant’s Foundation 
in Chicago ! 


No other Goods kept here. 
Send for Price-List, 


CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
118 Michigan 8t., : CHICAGO, ILL. 


13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. | 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining. Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Untested Italian Queens, 75¢. 
r si resco Free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Apiary—Glen Cove, L. I. 




















SRS GR SESE SESE GR SR SRI SISSIES SE SSRI SR SESE SEE 
That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn't Do Without It. 


Lhave clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was to me. I 
could not do without one now, 


Dr, Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device Free of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not»get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 


BEER ESET ETT SSR TESTES SERRE ETE 


The Monette Queen-Clipping Device woRKS 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all in one day, when examining my 
bees. Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 
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+ MONEY SAVED IS MONBY GAINED. + | common name. It is closely related to 


THE ROYAL UNION 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’] Bank Bld’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 


(ur New 4-page Catalog 


Contains testimonials from F. A. Gemmill, 
Wm. McEvoy, Inspector of foul brood for 
Canada; also many others from those who 
have tested the Adel bees. All testimonials 
came in since June 1. 1896. I challenge any 
queen-dealer in the world to produce such 
large. fine Queens as am now sending my 
customers. ** WE GET THE BEST QUEENS FROM 
You,” so say a large majority of our patrons. 
I cannot supply 50-cent Queens—I do not rear 
that kind. Every one of my Queens is worth 
$5.00. But I sell one for $1.00; 3 for $2.50; 6 
tor $4.50; and 12 for 88.00. Noswarming, no 
stinging, and no disease among the Adels. A. 
I. Root Co. have six of as fine Adel Queens as 
uny man can boast of. Can ship by return 
mail. Send for Catalog. 
HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


32Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 








e& IF YOU WANT THE 


— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
81.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“"—-Bae-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


California = 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricuitural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.,, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
your order, Price-List Free. 


SA26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should .have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28e. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


MUTH'S 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 














HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 





the boneset, E. perfoliatum; the Joe 
Pye weed, E. purpwreum ; and the white 
snake-root. E. ageratoides. All are per- 
ennial plants, and at least one or two 
species are usually abundant in every 
locality. ‘The species sent by Mr. H. is 
one of the most vigorous, producing a 
great number of flowers, and could 
easily be grown by planting the roots in 
the fall. A patch once started would 
need no further attention except to keep 
down weeds. This would be following 
the proper course for every bee-keeper 
to pursue, where it is possible, viz., to 
devote a portion of land to the growing 
of our best native honey-producing 
plants. The huge family (composite) to 
which this plant belongs, would furnish 
many of value, especially for the late 
summer and autumn. 





General Items, 





ed en ee ae el te tal he tal he a 


Good Fall Flow Expected. 


Bees are working lively. 
flow promises a good yield. 
F. G. WILKE. 
Wilcox, Nebr., Aug. 4. 


—_—_____~-e <—~m» e ~—_________ - _ 


The fall 


Doing Very Nicely with Bees. 


My wife has four colonies of bees, and 
is doing very nicely with them. The 
Bee Journal is assisting her very much. 

JOHN KILL. 

Seattle, Wash., July 30. 


__——_ + + 


Poorest Season in Years. 


This has been one of the poorest sea- 
sons for honey for many years. I have 
not taken a pound of honey yet, and 
some of my bees are starving. 

JOHN V. EMMERT. 

Lebanon, Ind., Aug. 1. 


--- ——— Ee 
Quite Another Spell. 
The farmer cannot rest with EE 
Until some plan he can DVII. 
To rob ye BB, add to his VV. 
Ur fill his ** tank ”’ with their supplies. 
About 1 a.m. he dons his clothes, 
And for the B-tree off he HII. 
No honey; gets stings on Ii and NOO, 
And CU he’s not so very YY. 
Weeping Water, Nebr. A. B, GINNER, 


= >.> 


Bees in the Pine Tree State. 


3ees here in the good old Pine Tree 
State are storing more honey than for 
many years. The Alsike and white clo- 
vers were in abundance, and now they 
are at work on the fireweed and yellow- 
weed. Swarming in most cases was 
very late; some have swarmed four 
times, and the swarms have swarmed. 
The old colonies are swarming quite 
often, as late as July 29. They stored a lot 
of honey from the white mustard, which 
is in the grain-fields here, with an abun- 
dance of pollen. I found a large swarm 
on a large oak tree beside the road July 
3O, and hived them the next day; they 
are now doing nicely. 

Last winterjI had five colonies and 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Aug. 13, 
Honey-Clovers & Buekwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements 80 that yw; 
can furnish seed of several of the Clover, 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ey 
press, at the following prices, cash with order 


5b 10m 25h 


50h 
Alsike Clover .....8 .70 81.25 $3.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover ...... 75 61.40 3.25 6.00 
White Clover.......1.25 2.00 4.50 8% 
Alfalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover....  .55 90 2.00 35 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 35 90 1,95 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, j; 
wanted by freight. _ 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Sweet Clover x Canada, 


At the following prices : 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 lbs 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. Ip- 
dian Games, & Light Brabmas. Choice Birds 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHUR, 
881 Yonge Street, - TORONTO, ONT, 








15Atf Mention the American Bee Journai. 
3% Extracted Honey + 


Finest Quality. Basswood and 
Clover. 

2 60-lb. cans in case. 8c. per pound. 

60-lb. can in case, 9c. per pound, A 

sample by mail, 10 cts. POUDER'S 

Honey-Jars and Complete Line 

of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 


WALTER 8S. POUDER, 
iB 162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journai 


HONE 


Honey and Beeswax Wanted. 
Boss hee-escape Warranted the best, sim- 


plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts. It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are Scouts ome Se 
} U iva Wit ouble - case 
Ferguson Patent Hive Super and Wicker 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb or extracted honey. 
E. 8S. LOVESY & CO., 
355 6th East 8t.. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Wieniton the American Ber Journa: 9Atf 








We have No.1 Alfalfa, also White 
and Sweet Clover Honey we will sell! 





Van Deusen Foundation ! 


I have some of the celebrated Van Deusen 
Thin Foundation in 25-pound boxes, that | 
will put on board cars for $12.50 per box 


Also ITALIAN 


Fine Untested Queens mail 
PROMPTLY at 55 cts. each, 
Six for $3.00. 

Safe delivery and satisia 
tion guaranteed. Address 

F. GRABBE, 

LIBERTYVILLE, Lake Co., I! 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


READERS xz sont 


ordering, or asking about the =_—_ 
offered, will please state that they sa 
the Advertisement in this paper 
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Of this Journal wh? 
write to any of ou! 
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RAIL | A NJ) 


wm, LANDS 


For Sale at Low Prices and 


on Easy Terms. 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150- 
000 acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and 
grazing lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land 
in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Miss- 
issippi Valley Railroad Company, and which 
that company offers at low prices and on long 
terms. Special inducements and facilities 
offered to go and examine these lands, both 
in Southern Illinois and in the “ Yazjo Val- 
ley,”’ Miss. For further description, map, and 
any information, address or call upon E. P. 
SKENE, Land Commissioner, No. 1 Park 
Row. Chicago, Ill. 33 D6t 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


' e 
BeeSupplies 
Largest Stock 
ind Greatest 
Variety inthe 
West. BEST 
Goodrat Low- 
EST prices. Cat. 

of 80 pages FREE. 


E, KRETGMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 


Mention the proses Ree Bee aad. 23D9t 
HARDY—&— PROLIFIC 


QUEENS 


@ Gray Carniolans or Golden Italians 
bredin separate apiaries—One Untested 
Queen, 65c.; six for $3.50. Tested, $1.25 
Select Tested, $2.25. Best Imported, $4.00 

Never saw foul brood or bee-paralysis. 

G2 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. = >. 
Descriptive Price-List Free. 


F. A. LOCKHART & C0., 


27Dtf LAKE GhoRGE, N. ¥. 
Mention the American, Bee SOUT 


10 per ct. Off to Reduce Stock 


onall kinds of SUPPLIES, except 
—COMB FOUNDATION.— 


which will be sold in lots of 10 lbs. or more as 
follows: Medium, 35 cts.: Light, 36 cts.; Thin 
Surplus, 40 cts.; Extra T ‘hin, 45 cts. 


Queens—Warranted, 50c.: : Tested, 75c, 
oa Va SPRING 
os W. ) 8 FINCH, |» a —_— 
Mention the Americun Bee Journal 

















North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 





s OFFICERS FOR 1896. 
PRESIDENT—A. eres Medina, Ohio. 
ht, E Paes —Wm. McEvoy.... Woodburn, Ont. 
r —Dr. A. B. Mason... Sta. B. Toledo. Ohio 
REAS.—W, Z,. Hutchinson = . Flint, Mich 
Convention at Lincoln, Nebr., ‘Oct. 7 ‘s 8. 


>. ee. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 





PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor. 


GEN’L Mor.—T G. iene . Lapeer, Mich, 


San Diego, Cal. 





lost all of them with diarrhea; but I 
purchased some more last spring. The 
hives I use are the 8-frame Langstroth 
and box-hive. I find the Langstroth the 
best and most convenient. My bees are 
golden Italians and Carniolan mixed 
with one colony of blacks. ‘There is an 
abundance of honey-plants here this 
season, although nearly half the weather 
is rainy or foggy, and has been so for 
four or five weeks. The bees will store 
from three to five supers of nice honey, 
of 28 sections each. J. M. HARDING. 
Burkettville, Maine, Aug. 2. 





- — 


Have Not Done Well. 


Our bees have not done very well this 
year. In fact, it is the general com- 
plaint in this vicinity. We began the 
season with 3% colonies, and had eight 
swarms; and have taken off a little over 
800 pounds of surplus honey (mostly 
basswood) at this date. 

CATHERINE R. SMITH. 

Canandaigua, N. Y., Aug. 3. 





Bees Doing Well in Nebraska. 


Bees are doing well on alfalfa. Sweet 
clover is making its appearance in many 
localities all over the country. Last 
night’s heavy rain gives us promise of 
an abundant honey crop. Irrigation is 
making rapid progress in the Loup and 
Platte valleys, which will make this 
region, in the near future, the paradise 
of the world for the honey-bee. 

I. C. NIEMOLLER. 

Tarnov, Nebr., July 28. 


Bees in North Carolina. 


I believe this to be a good place for 
bees. In some localities there are a 
great many kept, but there are but few 
improved hives in use. A great many 
use the old log-hives that were in use in 
the North 50 years ago. I never hear 
of any disease of any kind here among 
the bees, and it is equally as healthy for 
people. Weare 2,750 feet above sea- 
level, and this is fast becoming one of 
the great health resorts of the country. 

Asheville, N. C. J. W. HAYMOND. 


—— > <a 





May Italianize Cyprians. 


I bought two colonies in the spring of 
1895, called ** Cyprian” bees. I have 
five colonies now. Il am not struck on 
their fighting quality, but I have a 
smoker that 1 use on them when they 
get toocranky. I have just received a 
gold-dust queen, and if her bees are any 


easier to handle, | will **doctor” all of 
them. C. W. HARRIS. 
Pawnee Co., Nebr., Aug. 3. 
—_ - —<—e ee +O 
Not a Good Year for Bees. 
I send a photograph of my honey- 


extractor. Il have not seen one that can 
beat it in doing good work. It is capa- 
able of taking out 1,000 pounds an 
hour, and a boy 10 or 12 years old 
could turn it all day. I have used mine 
over 138 years, and it is good for 
many years more. 

This has not been a good year for 
bees, but I am now tak'ng out honey, as 
the bees are beginning to do well on the 
lima-bean blossoms. I have bees in dif- 
ferent places; in one place I started last 
spring with only 10 colonies, and now I 


as 
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No. 1 Sections—Cheap. 


We offer for a few weeks. a surplus stock of 
our one-piece No. 1 Cream Sections at the 
following very low prices: 


1000 for $1.50. 
3000 for $4.00. 
5000 for $6.00. 


These Sections are finely finished and No.1 
in all respects save volor, being, as their name 
indicates, of a cream color. 


The stock consists of a quantity each of the 
following sizes: 


44x2, open 2 sides 4x1 15-16, open 2 sides 


4\4x1 7- s ope n 2 sides 
4144x1%, open 2 sides 414x7-to-ft., open 2 sides 


G. B. LEWIS CoO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather-Colored! 
BY RETURN MAIL. 
Full Col- 





Choice Untested, 50c.; Tested, 75c. 
onies cheap. No disease. Remit by express 
M. O. payable at Barnum, Wis. Many cus- 
tomers send $1.00 and $2.00 bills. 2c. stumps 
taken for less than $1.00. Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, 
BARNUM, WIS. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New London, WIs., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@-and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine to enable this firm to furaish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 99% 


@ For instance, it has a job lot of 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 1GAtI 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


A Bargain—EARLyY QUEENS, 


119 Colonies Itallan Bees in Chaff Hives: 
acres land; good bouse; excellent well 
Early Queens—Tested, #1.00 ; Untested, 
50c. Sent by return mail, 
E. Le. CARKING’ FON, 
16Atf PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX 
Reference—l1st National Bank of Beeville. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


29Atf 





200,000 





two 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph. Ww 8 
have now on hand a limited number of ex 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first: then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 44 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’* for their money. Send orders to 





the Bee Journal office. 
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have 40, and from them I have taken 
500 pounds of honey, without using any 
foundation, and I shall keep an account 
of what I take from them this season. 

I sent to the World’s Fair a fine bee- 
hive, and samples of honey stored in 
many different things and shapes, such 
as Abaloua and other shells, gourds, and 
many different shapes in glass. My 
honey was put in with the exhibits of 
three counties, which did not make as 
good a showing as it would have done 
had it been put all together in one place. 
I am now making a few more samples. 

Dr. J. ARCHER. 

Ventura Co., Calif., July 26. 


[Thank you, Doctor, for the nice 
photo of your extractor. We should 
think it would be much more expensive 


to make than the ordinary metal ones. 
—EDITOR. | 





—_ 


Bees Not Doing Much. 


Bees are not doing much now, for the 
grasshoppers have cut all of the bloom 
off of the alfalfa, so that there is noth- 
ing for them to work on but cleome and 
golden-rod. They commenced to drive 
out the drones July 20. C. C. ZINN. 

Windsor, Colo., Aug. 3. 





A Good Report. 


My bees have done well this season. I 
have taken 600 one-pound sections from 
9 colonies, spring count, and I now 
have 23 colonies. ‘There are probably 
about 200 sections finished on the hives, 
and the prospect is good for a medium 
fall flow. I have three colonies storing 
in the fifth super of 32 sections each, 
four filled already, but those colonies 
have not swarmed. The honey is of fine 
quality, from clover. ‘There is some 
Alsike clover about here. Long live the 
** old reliable’ American Bee Journal ! 

Wm. RENNE. 

Poplar Grove, Ill., Aug. 1. 








Nectar Secretion—Swarming. 


I am very much interested in Dr. 
Miller’s reply to P. J. K., on page 486; 
also in the reportof L. Allen (page 493). 
Mr. K. lives just west of the west line of 
Loyal; Mr. Allen 2 miles east of Mr. K. 
I live 4 miles east of Mr. Allen, in the 
same town. Now, I have some splendid 
basswood honey, in sections and ex- 
tracted ; I also have some white clover 
honey. There is but little Alsike here, 
and I never have seen a bee on it yet, 
but the basswood trees were alive with 
bees during the bloom, and now the 
white clover is teeming with them. This 
is one of the very strange things (to us). 
Can there be so great a difference in the 
atmosphere in localities so near each 
other ? 

My first swarm issued on May 27. 1 
hived them on eight frames, with 2-inch 
starters. Those bees filled the body half 
fullof honey, 16 shallow frames in su- 
pers, with inch starters, and 43 one- 
pound sections, and cast a prime swarm 
on June 30; that prime swarm has filled 
40 sections, and are working busily on a 
super of shallow frames. I use a super 
of shallow frames on the hive as a bait, 
the next super will contain sections. I 
sometimes have brood in the shallow 
frames, but not always. 

Just tell Dr. Miller, for me, that the 
double body of eight frames don’t stop 





Aug. 18, 








the swarms from issuing this season, but 
the swarms are very large, and some 
later. Neither will moving the old col- 
ony to a new stand always prevent after- 
swarms. Twocolonies of mine swarmed 
twice each, afterremoval. In fact, they 
cutup all sorts of pranks this season. 
Prime swarms wouid Jeave acomb of 
brood and start for timber, even when 
thoroughly shaded and ventilated. Put- 
ting supers partly filled on the hives 
containing new swarms, is another in- 
ducement for them to skip out. I have 
found an entrance-guard, or a queen- 
cage, a very necessary article some 
times. L. M. WILLIs. 
Loyal, Wis., July 31. 


A Great Bee and Farming Country. 


My Y-year-old boy is taking a great 
interest in the bees. I have made him 
an observation hive, set on a shelf in the 
wood-house, so the bees pass out and in 
at, or through, a knot-hole. What would 
I have given, at his age, if I could have 
had such a chance? I now have 26 
colonies, 4 of them are only 3-frame 
nuclei, with mature queen-cells, yet I 
shall make full colonies of them in short 
order. Bees aredoing splendidly. I am 
working for increase only, this season, 
and can keep on increasing up to the 
lst or middle of October. 


Here in the valley bees havea large 
variety of honey-plants to gather from. 
There are numerous small patches of 
alfalfa allowed to blossom, and stray 
roots along the irrigating ditches; acres 
of wild sunflowers; lemon trees are in 
bloom at all times; acres of corn bloom, 
pumpkins, squash, melons, cucumbers; 
40 acres of lima beans just across the 
street from me; 600 acres within 2% 
miles in limas; 65 acresof alfalfa raised 
for seed within 1% miles, etc. Wedo 
not expect rain, and jcan get along with- 
outit. The trees are green, and grow- 
ing corn, pumpkins, beans, etc., all are 
green without irrigation. Our soil here 
is made on purpose to stand drouth. The 
600 acres of limas, and several thousand 
acres of corn, never have been irrigated, 
and still the growth is enormous. The 
65 acres of alfalfa, spoken of above, 
with 800 or 400 acres cut for hay, never 
were irrigated. Only think, this alfalfa 
is cut from five to six times a year for 
hay—about 144 tons per acre at a cut- 
ting—and then pastured two months in 
winter—seven months without rain, and 
no irrigation. How is that for high ? 

Dr. E. GALLUP. 

Santa Ana, Calif., July 25. 





Getting All Honey in the Sections. 


Since I suggested in the American 
Bee Journal of March 12, 1896, that I 
had a method of inducing the bees to 
store all the honey in the sections, I 
have received a great many letters from 
bee-keepers requesting me to give the 
plar. To some of these I stated that I 
would send it to the American Bee Jour- 
nal. Owing to ill-health, and the fact 
that I undertook to do more than I was 
able, I was not able to get the article 
ready in time to be of any use in this 
this year’s operations. 1 will send it in 
sometime during this year. 

On the first day of May, 1896, I was 
at one of my out-apiaries, consisting of 
150 colonies, located 12 miles from 
home. I had been there a week, work- 


ing 16 hours per day, putting on surplus 





cases to receive the great honey-flow 
that was coming in, two weeks ahead of 
time. I engaged a boy to watch the 
swarms, and contemplated the pleasure 
of a ride home in the afternoon. I stood 
in the doorway of my ranch house and 
listened to the music of the bees. I took 
one long, exultant view of the blesseq 
bees, as they poured into the hives. 
laden with precious sweets that give to 
the practical apiarist the crown of in- 
spiration. 

The inimitable thunderings of an ap. 
proaching storm turned my eyes west. 
ward. The Storm King approached— 
40 minutes passed, the leaves and the 
flowers of the forest had disappeared, 
the many birds that, just before, so 
sweetly sang, were then writhing in 
pain, or cold in death; the farmer's 
crops were gone, his orchards, the re- 
sult of many years of toil and care, 
were then ruined. The ground was hid- 
den beneath the hail that had fallen 
several inches deep. ‘* Thy will be done.” 

C. C. PARSONS. 

Jefferson Co., Ala., July 27. 





Question ~ Box. 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
Keeping Bees in a House in a 
City. 

Query 25.—In starting a house-apiary ina 
city of the first class, where one hus a larg: 


house with upper rooms—lIst. Is it best to 
have the bees in an upper or lower room ? 


2. Would it be advisable to have the bees 
in regular hives, or would it be better to 
make a small room, say four feet square, with 
large trames, and put in two or three swarms, 
and then let them have their own sweet will’ 
—KANS. 

G. M. Doolittle—I have no experience. 

W. R. Graham—I know nothing about 
a house-apiary. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I have no experi- 
ence with house-apiaries. 

R. L. Taylor—1. Yes, in an upper 
room. 2. Ordinary hives. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—1. Perhaps upper. ¥. 
Have them in regular hives. 

C. H. Dibbern—1. I should prefer an 
upper room. 2. I should use regular 
hives. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Ask C. F. Muth, 
of Cincinnati. He has tried this for 3V 
years or more. 

Mrs. L. Harrison-—1. Upper room, as 
it would take them up out of harm's 
way. 2. In hives. 

W. G. Larrabee—1. I would 
have an upper room as a lower one. 
Have them in regular hives. 

J. M. Hambaugh—1. Upper room. ~%. 
Use hives with separate entrances and 
exits for each colony of bees. 

E. France—1. I should say the upper 
rooms. 2. Put the beesin hives; 4 feet 
square is too big for a single hive. 

B. Taylor—1. I should prefer a lower 
room. 2. Regular hives. The right 
style of hive is a necessity in a house 
apiary. 

H. D. Cutting—1. It will make but 
little difference. 2. If you want to pro- 
duce honey with any satisfaction us 
regular hives. 

G. W. Demaree—I would prefer to 
have them ina second-story room, and 
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keep them in separate hives, by all 
means; and be sure that each qneen has 
her wing clipped, so as to bring the 
swarms back without bothering your 
neighbors. See? 

Rev. M. Mahin—1. I judge that an 
upper room would be preferable. 2. By 
all means have the bees in regular hives. 
The plan you suggest would not work at 
all. 

Allen Pringle—1. The bees would be 
much more liable to give annoyance and 
make trouble in the lower room in a 
city. Put them up. 2. I would have 
proper hives. 

P. H. Elwood—I should prefer them 
in an upper room and in hives. It would 
be better to locate them in the country, 
and go out and take care of them as 
often as necessary. 


J. E. Pond—I don’t know by experi- 
ence the first thing about a *‘* house- 
apiary,” but judging from the experience 
of others, I conclude they are not as yet 
a profitable manner of working. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—1. If you mean a 
dwelling-house—hardly a house-apiary— 
then I should sayin upper room. 2. In 
regular hives, always. Bees are not 
communists to the extent you suggest. 


Eugene Secor—1. In a large city I 
doubt if it would be advisable to keep 
bees anywhere except on the house-top. 
2. I would keep them in bives of a large 
pattern to prevent swarming if possible. 


James A. Stone—1. I would say the 
upper room, as bees naturally desire a 
high place. 2. If you prefer to have 
them swarm, keep them in hives. If you 
put them in the four-feet-square room 
you name, you need Jook for no swarms. 
If you put three or four swarms into the 
room, they will soon be one, with but 
one queen. 


Emerson T. Abbott—1. I should put 
the bees in the upper rooms. 2. Put 
them in hives the same as out-doors, and 
make small openings in the side of the 
house for entrances. Fix it so the bees 
cannot get out into the room unless the 
hives are opened. Make provision for 
the bees to escape from the room when 
the hives are opened. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 
By Pror. A. J. Cook. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 





Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
Scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal fora year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
the body can get only 2 new subscribers to 

€ Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 


book asa premium, Let e “ 
Will you have one ? verybody try for it. 








MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 


Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked. detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
a me comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

in addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “‘fancy 
white,” ** No. 1 dark.” etc, 


NEON aN aN Na Na el Mel eS RNS Na Nae Na el Mal ™ 


Chicago, Ills., Aug. 1.—We quote: Fancy; 
white clover, 15c.; No. 1 white, 12@i3c.; 
fancy amber, 10@1lic.; No. 1 amber, 7@9c.- 
fancy dark, 9@10c.; No. dark. 7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

The month closes with some offerings of 
new comb honey, for which 14-15c. is asked 
for best lots—but there are no sales of conse- 
quence to report. There is usually a good 
deal of it moved in August, thus establishing 
the early market. 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 10,—No. 1 amber, 
9-10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c.; No.1 dark, 7-8c. 
Extracted, white, 8-10c.; amber, 5-5%c.; 
dark, 3%-4c. Beeswax, 25-26c. 

Honey very dull. Beeswax in fair demand. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y., July 24.—Fancy comb, 1- 
sound, 12-14c.; No. 2, 9-10c.; No. 3, 4-8c. 
‘xtracted, 3-5c., as to quality. It is folly to 
ship honey unless properly packed. Good 
results depend on it and quality. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—No. 1 white. 
13@14c; fancy amber, 12@13c; No. 1 amber, 
10@12c. White, extracted, 5@7c; amber, 5@ 
6c; dark, 3%-5ce. Beeswax, 20-25c,. 


New York, N.Y , June 24th—No demand 
for comb honey ot any kind. New crop of 
southern extracted is arriving freely, and 
Sells fairly good at 50@52c per gallon for 
common, and 55@60c per gallon for better 
grades. Beeswax dull at 26@27c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 9—Wedauote: Fancy 
white, 15@16c.; No. l white, 14@15c.; fancy 
amber, 10@llc. Extracted, white, 6@6c.; 
amber, 4@5c. Beeswax, 20@25c. 

Our market is nearly bareof honey. We 
think early shipments would meet with ready 
sales at about quotations, 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9.—We quote: Fancy 
white, 114%@i2c.: No. 1 white, 10%@lLic.; 
fancy amber, 10@10%c.: No. l amber, 9@10c.; 
fancy dark, 8%@¥c.; No. 1 dark, 7@8c, Ex- 
tracted, white, in cans, 5c.;in barrels, 4c. 
amber, 3%@é4c.; dark, 3@2\%c. Beeswax, 25 
@25e. 

This week we sold 4,700 pounds of Southern 
extracted in barrels at 3%c. Honey is in fair 
demand. Very little fancy new comb coming 
in, and what has been offered not well cured 
as yet. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, July 9.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@14c.; fan- 
cy amber. 10@12c.: No, 1 amber. 8@10c.; 
fancy dark, 7@9c.; No. 1 dark. 8c. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6\4c.; amber, 54@5%c.; dark. 4% 
@5\4c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Actual transactions both in comb and 
tracted very light. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
comb will commence arriving in moderate 
quantities about August, and will probably 
supply the market until cool weather, which 
usually stimulates a demand. Considerable 
extracted is now here on the spot, sufficient 
to supply immediate wants. 


ex- 


San Francisco, Calif., July 29.— White 
comb. 11-12%c.; amber, 7%-10c. Extracted, 
white, 5-5%c.; light amber, 4%-4%c.; amber 
colored and candied, }%-4c.; dark tule, 2%-3c. 

Not much offering, and as the crop is a com- 
parative failure, stocks will be light through- 
out the season. The demand at current rates 
is confined almost wholly to local require- 
ments. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 22-26c. Market in 
a somewhat unsettled condition. owing to 
much of this product having been lately adul- 
terated. Foreign buyers now insist on a guar- 
antee as to purity before making further 
purchases. 





Milwaukee, Wis., July 13,—No. 1 white, 
12-L3e.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c, Extracted, 
white. 7-7%c.; amber. 6-6%c.; dark, 5-6c. 
Beeswax, 20-24c. 

The supply of honey is not large and nearly 
all old crop, as the receiptsot new are ex- 
tracted; quality fair. The demand is limited, 
as the supply of small fruits is large and the 
consumption of honey issmall, The market 
will be in good condition for shipments of the 
new crop, both comb and extracted, and we 
look for a good demand later. 


Albany, N. ¥., Aug. 1.—Fancy white, 13- 
14c,.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber, 11-12c. 
We have received a number of consignments 
of new comb honey, mostly white, anda great 
many letters from producers, asking if they 
should forward their honey as soon as it was 
ready, There is but very little demand for 
honey during hot weather and it creates an 
unfavorable impression on the trade to see a 
large stock of honey standing around. Sep- 
tember 1 is time enough to forward comb 
honey. We look for a large crop of white 
honey and prices lower than last season, 

Detroit, Mich.; July 13.—No. 1 white, 11- 
12%c.; fancy amber. 10-11c.; No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c.; No. 1 dark, 7-8c. 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
5c. Beeswax, 24-25c. 

There is very littie old honey on the market 
that is desirable. New honey will sell slowly 
in this market until October. 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 28.—Fancy white. 
15-16c.; No. 1 white, 13-l4c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 25-27c. 

No demand at all for off grades of either 
comb or extracted honey. Large fruit crop 
and warm weather are opponents to the de- 
mand for honey at present. 


Boston, Mass., July 15.—Fancy white, 14 
-15c.; No. 1 white, 12-13c.: fancy amber, 9- 
10c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c. 
Beeswax, 25-26c. 

Fancy new white honey nowin stock; de- 
mand fair. Old stock nearly closed out. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—Fancy white 
comb, 15c.; oO. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.;: No. 1 amber. 11-1"c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1lc.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal, 


Chicago, Llls. 
R,. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. WV. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, [Illis. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS Bros., 80 & 82 Broadway. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
WestcotTr Com. Co., 213 Market St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnoe & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
EB. E. Buake & Co., 57 Chatham Street 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8, POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
CHas. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 








Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
Ge" WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples ;to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! I stubbed my toe, hurrying 
so, to keep up with orders for Queens which 
are pouring in. But never, never mind, Doo- 
little is allright and he can go, so send on 
your orders as per page 512, of Aug. 6th Am. 
Bee Journal. Hi, Ho! 

The reason orders pour in so, is because 
purchasers go, and tell their neighbors about 
Doolittie’s Queens. 

Here is what Mr. Chas. H. Peck, Bridgeport. 
Conn., tells of them: 

*T bought one of your Queens and have re- 
queened all my colonies from her. One colo- 
ny with a young Queen from her gave me 143 
ibs. of surplus last year. and I have one that 
will do almost as well this year. I have tried 
Queens from * * * and other places, but yours 
beat them all, and,] want no better.” 


Mention the American Bee Journas. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


om. Fle rrenpans 
A WH ATM » ADEE SOUL. 











BUFFALO HUNTING. 


Everybody can now indulge in this pastime. 


Here are a few hints: Buy excursion tickets 
to your State Fair! Take the whole family 
along. ‘he “kids” can watch the deer and 
fawns while you keep your eye on the big 
game. Once inside the grounds, lay low 
and watch the crowd till you locate our 
exhibit, then charge on it with a wild whoop. 
Send for pictures. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 
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{5th 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the: 


"? NEW WEED PROCESS, 99 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is ‘more ac- 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 











19th. 
Year 


The <gnnte Atchley Company, Boeviiie. Texas, 
¢ F. Muth & Son, 2 incinnati, Ohio 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 
G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N y, 
Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 

Donaldsonville, La, 

Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 
John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ind, 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, 

C,. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
EK. C, Kaglestield, Berlin, Wis. 

EK. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. 

J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
Jonn Rey, Kast Saginaw, Mich. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. | 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Ell., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 
“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE’’—Revised. 


Bee- a Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. 
beginners with Circular. 


Instructions to 
Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the american Bee Journai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


No. | 4axdi Snow- White Sections $2.00 per 1,000. 


i 











For the purpose of introducing our One-Piece Section to the bee- keepers generally, we 
have concluded to make the price $2.00 per 1,000 for the season. Now is the time to get your 
Sections cheap. We havea choice lot of Section Lumber, gotten out of young timber, and we 
can furnish you the nicest Section to be had. Write for Sample Section Free. 


Mention the A oe Bee Journal. The Marshitie ld Mfg. Co., “Sao w Is. 


The Bee Journal to New Subscribers 
July 1 to Jan. 1, only 40 cts. 








Good Prices «:. Comb Honey! 


Then you want our latest 


NON-DRIP SHIPPING-GASES. 


Our trade was never so large in these as now; and Commission Men tell us that 
Comb Honey in our Cases brings 


than some of the Cases made by competitors. 
of the trade, and are prepared to supply them. 
made Cases are dear at any price. 
below the market price. 





Remember, home-made or poorly 


If you wish to get GILT-EDGE PRICES on GILT-EDGE HONEY 


put it up in 


= Roots Non-Drip Shipping-Cases. +:5 


————_—_—__—}-2->——_—___ 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Meehanic Falls, Maine. 














The fact is, we know the demands 


Honey in such Cases always brings several! cents 





